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HOW ONE COMPANY 
USES SLACK PERIOD TO 
PREPARE FOR GOOD TIMES 


By D. E. Pope 


The Dutchess Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of trousers and knicker- 
bockers, has utilized the recent 
period of slack work to build for the 
future a higher quality production 
at a lower unit cost. 

Since December 6th the factory 
has run only four and a half hours a 
day from Monday to Friday, inclu- 
sive, with a complete shut-down be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s. 
On December 4th, the General Man- 
ager personally announced this new 
schedule of hours, first to the Execu- 
tive, Foremen’s and Workers’ Coun- 
cils and later to all the employees in 
a general meeting. Only the Super- 
visors have been kept on a full time 
schedule. Immediately the Execu- 
tive group began to utilize the time 
when supervisors have been free 
from their regular duties to define 
more clearly their responsibilities 
and to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of unit production throughout 
the plant. To accomplish this, the 
forty-five foremen or _ supervisors 
were divided into three groups, for 
each of which hour and a half con- 
ferences were arranged three times 
a week. For one of these groups, 
these conferences continued a series 
on ‘‘How to Handle Men’’—held once 
a week throughout the Fall. 

During December the heads of the 
Employment, Pay-roll, Production 
Control and Purchasing Departments 
explained to these groups their work 
and its relation to that of the super- 
visors. Each conference group also 
analyzed the factors eatering into 
the cost of one pair of medium grade 
trousers of a particular style and 
were then given the selling price, the 
cost of materials, labor, burden and 
distribution and the net profit to the 
firm on this selected style. At later 
conferences the cost of direct labor 
burden and materials per mionth in 
each department was discussed in 
greater detail with the result that 
the entire group of supervisors is 
now showing an active and practical 
interest in reducing expense in their 
own departments. As a direct result 
of the emphasis placed upon the high 
cost of excessive quantities of goods 
in process and of miscellaneous sup- 
plies in the manufacturing depart- 
ments work is now moving more rap- 
idly and with less confusion in every 
department than was thought possi- 
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DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
under the auspices of 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA 
and 
THE EXECUTIVES CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


You are invited to attend or send a 
representative to a District Conference 
to be held in the Ball Room of the 
Hotel McAipin, New York, on Friday, 
February 11, on the general subject of 
“Labor Relations.” 


PROGRAM 
Morning Session— 
9.30-10.30 A. M.—Registration. 
10.30 A. M.— 


OPENING ADDRESS—J. M. Lar- 

kin, Assistant to President, Bethle- 

hem Steel Co.—President I. R. A. A. 
10.45 A. M. — 

DEVELOPING SOUND INDUS- 

TRIAL RELATIONS POLICIES. 

(This subject will be discussed by 

two men of wide practical experi- 

ence.) 

The RIGHTS OF THE PUBLIC 

IN LABOR RELATIONS. 

Ivy Lee, Advisor in Public Rela- 

tions, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
12.30 P. M.— 

Luncheon—Winter Garden adjoining 

Ball Room. 


Afternoon Session— 
2.30 P. M.— 


OPENING ADDRESS—C.S. Ching, 
Supervisor of Industrial Relations, 
United States Rubber Company— 
Vice-President, Industrial Relations 
Association of America. 


THE PRESENT TREND OF LA- 
BOR LEGISLATION, 
Walter Gordon Merritt, Associate 
Counsel, League for Industrial Rights. 
LABOR RELATIONS IN CON- 
NECTION WITH OUR FUTURE 
COMMERCIAL AND _ INDUS 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Charles A. Eaton, Editor, Leslies. 
General Discussion. 

5.30 P. M.— 
Adjournment. 


Evening Session— 
Machinery Club, 30 Church Street. 


6.00 P. M.— 


DINNER—Toastmaster: J. W.Dietz, 
Western Electric Co, — President, 
Executives Club of New York. 


A PERFECT DAY IN INDUSTRY 
A. J. Catell, Philadelphia. 


Discussion: “The Open Shop.” 


A registration fee of $2.50 will be 
charged members of the I. R. A. A. 
and its affiliated groups. The fee for 
non-members will be $5. Luncheon 
will be served in the Winter Garden 
adjoining the Ball Room. Dinner will 
be served at the Machinery Club. The 
purchase of tickets for either or both 
luncheon and dinner is optional with 
those attending. 
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BUILDING UP GOOD WILL 
OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By G. J. Soderberg 

Many factors enter into the above, 
but, if the employees’ health and 
welfare are the subject of serious 
concern on the part of: the employer, 
it is not a difficult task to appease 
that portion of an employee’s mind 
that determines his attitude toward 
his employer. 

In the bartering and establishment 
of wage scales, either thru organized 
labor or the individual direct, as well 
as arriving at agreeable conclusions 
with respect to hours of labour and 
many times quantity of production, 
the health considerations many times 
go unnoticed. 

Healthful conditions in the plant 
are, and should be regarded as, an 
important element in creating in the 
mind of the worker an appreciation 
—not necessarily demonstrative—of 
the employer’s interest of the work- 
er’s physical welfare in the plant. 
Once the worker appreciates the fact 
that his employer is fair and meet- 
ing him in the proper attitude (and 
not all employees are calloused be- 
yond such a virtue), you then have 
established in the worker’s mind a 
high sense of regard, respect and 
loyalty and confidence unshaken by 
the clamoring attitude of self-desig- 
nated workers’ representatives (oft 
times referred to as “red” dis- 
turbers). 

Recently the writer had occasion 
to visit a gentleman who determines 
the policy of an organization compos- 
ing about 10,000 men, and who was 
furnishing individual goggles to a 
group of men whose duty brought 
them into contact with a serious 
health hazard of glare and dust in 
the eyes. Upon investigation, the 
goggles furnished were not being 
worn and the men were wearing a 
different type and provided from 
their own funds. Suffice it to say 
that, to furnish employees with a 
clear glass goggle and no side pro- 
tection in this case of excessive glare 
and moving dusts, was only a farce 
of which the employees were well 
aware. Such ignorance or neglect 
on the part of the employer does not 
inspire the real confidence of the 
workers. Are these employees 100% 
loyal to their boss? You have the 
answer as well as I. 

A wholesome shop environment is 
certain of advantage and material 
gain to the employer, and it is not 
hard to satisfy one’s mind of the fact 
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USING THE SLACK TO 

PREPARE FOR GOOD TIMES 

(Continued from Page 1) 

ble. At the same time the quality 
of the work done by machine opera- 
tors has improved. Careful observa- 
tion of work in process and insist- 
ence that operators repair their bad 
work before starting on new work in 
the morning has raised the quality 
of the product sufficiently to reduce 
the number of final inspectors re- 
quired. Specific problems arising in 
general conferences have led to sev- 
eral meetings of smaller groups to 
discuss and put into effect uniform 
methods of handling details, left pre- 
viously to individual judgment. 

In the afternoons the nurse has 
made a thorough sanitary survey of 
the factory and recommended sev- 
eral improvements in plumbing and 
equipment, which have already been 
earried out. The Training Depart- 
ment and the Cafeteria are closed, 
but not entirely disorganized. The 
dietician in charge of the cafeteria 
has visited several restaurants in 
town to inspect their methods and 
has analyzed the cost of our cafeteria 
with a view to higher efficiency when 
it reopens. The instructors in the 
Training Department have written 
out a teaching analysis of every job 
taught, noting all trade terms and 
special information which should be 
given a new worker. The motion 
efficiency of this analysis they are 
now testing by observing the mo- 
tions of some of the fastest and best 
machine operators and by teaching 
poorer operators more efficient meth- 
ods of handling their work. Through 
recommending such fast and slow 
operators to the instructors of the 
Training Department for observa- 
tion and instruction the attention of 
supervisors has been re-directed to 
the efficiency of the individual oper- 
ator. 

Special groups of § supervisors 
worked with the Superintendent 
during the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s on more economical 
spreads of goods in the cutting room 
and on minor changes in the style 
of the garment to make possible 
more economical production of a 
more satisfactory garment. Spend- 
ing part of each day during this same 
week running power machines in 
order to get out some rush mail 
orders, refreshed their memory, 
according to their own statement, on 
some of the difficulties met by ma- 
chine operators. 

The wisdom of using slack periods 
for constructive work has impressed 
itself ever more forcibly upon the 
management. Week by week the 
higher efficiency of production coup- 
led with higher quality of product 
observable throughout the plant has 
proved the eager and intelligent re- 
sponse of the supervisors to more 
eareful direction of their energies. 
The firm now looks forward with 
confidence to the returning period of 


KNOX HAT WORKERS START 
RELIEF FUND 


The Knox Hat Company workers 
have established an ‘‘Employees’ Re- 
lief Fund,’ for the giving of assist- 
ance to workers laid off by that com- 
pany. The fund is maintained by a 
2% assessment on the weekly wages 
of those at work and is administered 
by a committee of the workers. De- 
ductions are made by the Payroll 
Department and the money turned 
over to the Treasurer of the Knox 
Club, an employees’ organization. 
No security other than an ordinary 
promissory note for 30, 60 or 90 
days, or interest is demanded of bor- 
rowers who take application to 
either the Knox Club Treasurer or 
the members of the committee. This 
note may be renewed in case of 
necessity. An investigating commit- 
tee sees that the loans are justified. 
An employee discharged for cause or 
leaving on his own account may 
withdraw the money he has contrib- 
uted to the fund. 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


Employees of the Newbern (N. C.) 
Iron Works and Supply Company 
have repudiated a profit sharing 
plan, which they themselves had sug- 
gested, after finding it did not work 
out as they had expected. When the 
company, under the stress of present 
business conditions, was compelled 
to make two reductions of wages, a 
strike was called. Later the men 
went back to work, the company hav- 
ing accepted the proposition of the 
men that all profits of the concern 
over and above operating expenses 
be divided among the workers. The 
employees were convinced in their 
own minds that they could run the 
plant profitably, but when the first 
pay day showed a ten per cent. loss 
in wages under the profit-sharing 
plan, they quit work with the threat 
to stay out till the old wage scale is 
restored. The result seems to be an 
indefinite shutting down of the plant. 
—Leslies. 





BOSTON GROUP MEMBER 
IN BUSINESS 125 YEARS 


Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., 
a member of the Boston group, re- 
cently completed a century and a 
quarter of manufacturing under 
three generations. They celebrated 
by the issuance of a graphic record 
of the establishment and growth of 
the business, excellently gotten up 
and attractively bound. 





full production when the construct- 
ive work done during this slack 
period may prove its value. By con- 
tinuing the Supervisors’ conferences 
and enlisting ever stronger support 
from the Workers’ Council, it is 
hoped to maintain the high wage 
standard without change and accom- 
plish the requisite saving through 
lower unit cost of overhead expense. 


BUILDING UP THE GOOD WILL 

OF THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

(Continued from Page 1) 
that it must of necessity stimulate 
production, increase efficiency and 
attract a better class’ of workers, to 
say nothing of enhancing the salable 
prospect of the marketable product. 

No workman who harbors a grouch 
against his employer can be efficient 
for, in cultivating that grouch to a 
high degree, he gets so inefficient as 
to cause his employer to terminate 
his services, or, he poisons the minds 
of otherwise loyal workers and in- 
difference reigns galore, or, he quits 
in disgust and dissatisfaction. 

It is quite hard perhaps in some 
cases to operate large forces of men 
to show the proper appreciation for 
facilities installed for their comfort, 
convenience and _. necessity, and 
“health first’ is identical to ‘‘safety 
first’ in that it requires the same 
principles of application and presen- 
tation to the workers. 

Absence on account of sickness is 
not always the only indication of ill 
health in the plant, for many remain 
on the job, though ailing. In addi- 
tion to the expense directly incurred 
by the employer for the worker ab- 
sent on account of illness through 
the machine being idle, lighting 
(general), heating and the super- 
visory forces being kept up until his 
return, it is the half sick one who 
needs attention for, in addition to 
contributing toward his aforemen- 
tioned co-worker’s expense to his em- 
ployer, he is using up power, many 
times turning out faulty work, and 
worse, if his case is a chronic one, he 
is an obstacle in the path of produc- 
tion and keeps on the waiting list of 
applicants a person who may prove 
an asset. 

In a well organized plant, it is well 
to insist on the worker (with few 
exceptions) maintaining a resonably 
clean appearance both as to personal 
hygiene and outer clothing so that 
his whole physical effort will not be 
required in “toting about’ dirty, 
grease soaked and scaled outer cloth- 
ing. In so doing, the worker is able 
to turn out cleaner work and it cul- 
tivates in him a pride for the better- 
ment of all about him. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The Seventh Annual Convention of 
the Vocational Educational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West will be held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., February 10, 
11 and 12. Among the topics to be 
discussed are Industrial Education, 
Commercial Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Education, Vo- 
eational Guidance. The Western 
Passenger Association has granted a 
rate of one and a half fare for the 
round trip. E. E. Sheldon of the 
Chicago group is Chairman, Commit- 
tee of Delegates. 
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WORKERS HAVE SHARE IN 
BOTH PROFIT AND LOSS 


In 1918 the Dutchess Bleachery, 
Inc., at Wappingers Falls, New York, 
adopted a form of Industrial Democ- 
racy or Partnership Plan which has 
since been held to be the most ad- 
vanced of any in operation. A Board 
of Operatives, composed of eleven 
workers, is elected by secret ballot 
from the eleven different depart- 
ments of the mill. This Board has 
three standing committees: Working 
Conditions, Housing and Recreation 
and Education. 

At the request of the Board of 
Operatives, the Board of Manage- 
ment was set up by the Board of 
Directors in July, 1919. This Board 
consists of six members, three of 
whom are the Treasurer of the Com- 
pany, the New York Agent and the 
local Manager. The remaining three 
are elected annually by the Board of 
Operatives from their number. This 
Board is authorized to settle and ad- 
just such matters of mill manage- 
ment as may arise. Matters unset- 
tled in the Board of Operatives may 
be appealed to the Board of Manage- 
ment. 

Final control of the Company 
affairs rests in the hands of the 
Board of Directors elected each year 
by the stockholders. Fifty-six of 
of the operatives are stockholders, 
having purchased 521 shares under 
an opportunity given in 1920 to buy 
for $10 down and a dollar a week. 
The capitalization of the Company is 
$1,350,000, represented by 27,000 
shares of stock. At the present time 
the Board of Directors is made up of 
the President of the Company, the 
Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer and 
Secretary, a representative of the 
operators and a representative of the 
community. 

In order that the partnership may 
be one where both profits and losses 
are shared, the Board of Directors 
and the Board of Operatives have 


adopted the following rules and 
regulations pertaining to sinking 
funds: 


No. 1. 

The Board of Directors of the Dutchess 
Bleachery, Incorporated, shall set aside 15 
per cent. of the net profits of the Company 
whenever such an amount shall be determined 
as an Employee Sinking Fund, and a similar 
amount shall be set aside as a fund to guaran- 
tee Capital its minimum return, 6 per cent., 
during periods when it shall not have been 
earned. 


No. 2. o 
The amount of the Employee’s Sinking Fund 
shall not be limited except as withdrawals 
limit it in accordance with regulations follow- 
ing. 


No. 3. — eo 

Ii at the end of any year Capital’s Sinking 
Fund should exceed $60,000, such excess shall 
be credited direct to Profit and Loss, it being 
understood that said $60,000 bears a certain 
ratio to the present capital invested, and ifr 
at any time in the future the invested capital 
be increased or decreased, the said amount of 
$60,000 may be increased or decreased accord- 


ingly. 
— No. 4. a 

The money in the Employee’s Sink'ng Fund 
shall be used as an insurance fund to insure 
regular employees against unemployment, and 
shall be administered under the following 


(a) In case the plant or any department of 
the plant is closed temporarily on account of 
business depression or other cause, not within 
the control of the operatives, when the fund 
amounts to $50,000 or more, each operative on 
the regular payroll shall receive half pay for 
all time lost under the fort — hours a 
week, over-time not included. his amount 
of $50,000 is understood to bear a ratio to the 
payroll and it will be in order to increase this 
amount in case of an appreciable increase in 
the payroll. 

(b) In case of short time when the fund 
amounts to less than $50,000, each operative 
on the regular payroll shall receive half time 
for all time lost under thirty-five hours per 
week, overtime not included, but in no case 
shall a person receive less than twenty-four 
hours’ pay, until the Fund is used up. This 
amount of $50,000 is understood to bear a 
ratio to the payroll and it will be in order to 
increase this amount in case of an appreciable 
increase in the payroll. 

No. 5. 

The profits shall be estimated as exactly as 
possible each month and distributed if possi- 
ble at least every two months by the Board of 
Directors. 


No. 6. 
The fiscal year for Sinking Fund shall end 
December 31st. 


No. 7. 
All over $60,000 in the Employee’s Sinkin 
Fund at the end of the year to be distributed 
pro rata, as soon as practicable, to all officers 
and employees of the Company, in accordance 
with the following rules; it being understood 
that this amount of $60,000 bears a ratio to 
the payroll and it will be in order to increase 
this amount in case of an appreciable increase 
in the payroll at some future time. 

(a) Any operative discharged for crime or 
continued neglect of duty shall forfeit the full 
amount of his or her share of the Sinking 
Fund (it being understood that any operative 
who feels that he or she has been unjustly 
discharged may appeal his or her case through 
the Board of Operatives to the management 
and to the Board of Management, as per Con- 
stitution of the Board, Article V, Section 3). 

Any operative leaving without due 
notice of one week, or satisfactory agreement 
with his or her foreman shall forfeit the full 
goeyet of his or her share of the Sinking 

und. 

(c) To participate in any of the benefits of 
the Employee Sinking Fund, an operative 
must have been in the employ of the Company 
at least two consecutive months during the 
year. 


THE LADDER OF ACTION 
When you are asked to assist or participate 
in obects of benefit to your fellow creatures 
and yourself, what do you say? Find your 
percentage in the following: 


0—I won't. 50—I think I might. 
10—I can’t. 60—I might. 
20—I don’t know 70—I think I can. 
how. 80—I can. 
30—What is it? 90—I will. 
40—I wish I could. 100—I did. 


Suppose the benefit was for you only? 

What would your average be then? 

Help make this world a happy one by aver- 
aging 100 per cent. NOW and FOREVER. 


THE TRUE TEST OF SUCCESS 

“Now the true test of success in business 
is not profits, but economy. Profits may be 
the result of good fortune. of a fleeting period 
of inflation, of temporary conditions of any 
kind, but a business structure which is built 
simply upon the profit sheet of the moment is 
built upon the sands. The only business 
foundations which are sure and steady are 
senenee upon the rock of economy.—Harlem 
News. 


WOOD GOING WEST 

Charles G. Wood, Treasurer of The Indus- 
trial Information Service, Inc., a member of 
the Boston group, is going to Kansas this 
month to make a study of the Industrial Court 
of that state. He looked the court over soon 
after it began to function a year ago, and his 
conclusions at that time were widely accepted. 
Mr. Wood was for eight years a member of 
the State Board of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion and has dealt with over three thousand 
labor controversies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AGREEMENT 
MADE WITH WORKERS 


The Crocker-McElwain and The 
Chemical Paper Companies of Holy- 
oke, Mass., have adopted an unem- 
ployment agreement with their 
workers, making the payment con- 
tingent on the maintainance of the 
open shop. The workers are bound 
by individual contracts not to do 
anything at any time to undermine 
the open shop conditions under 
which they work. The agreement: 


“When your application has been accepted 
by the Company, after recommendation of 
two salary workers previously enrolled and 
approved by your foreman and the manager 
of your department, it is understood that 
the following conditions are mutually agreed 
upon :— 

“In case the hours worked during any 
period are sufficient at the regular wage rate 
applying on your work to equal or exceed 
the amount of your salary, you will be paid 
at the regular wage rate. If, however, by 
reason of the plant not being in operation 
the hours worked are not sufficient at your 
regular wage rate to equal or exceed the 
amount of pour salary, you will receive a 
salary for the present at the rate of——per 
period of four weeks, payable weekly. This 
amount will be subject to adjustment under 
any conditions affecting a general adjustment 
of wages. Whenever the plant is shut down 
on any regular working day, you will be ex- 
pected to report for duty as usual, unless 
specifically excused from so doing by your 
foreman or the production manager, and 
that you will be willing to do such other 
work than that on which you are regularly 
employed as may be mutually agreed upon 
by you and your foreman or the production 
manager. 


“Except as modified herein, the conditions 
of employment and working conditions as 
published by. the company apply alike to 
salaried workers and wage earners. Com- 
pensation for lost time due to legal holidays 
is not covered in this agreement. 


“This agreement does not in any way 
bind you to remain in the employ of this 
company, but while so employed you agree 
to do no act whether within or without the 
factory tending to alter or impair the open 
shop conditions now prevailing. Should 
you at any time or for any cause leave 
the employ of the company, or for any 
reason quit work, this agreement immedi- 
ately becomes void, except that you agree 
thereafter you will in no way interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the business 
or customers of the company, nor with 
the servants, agents, employees of the com- 
pany, nor with persons desirous of enter- 
ing into business relations with the com- 
pany. 

“The company reserves the right to term- 
inate this agreement, under any conditions 
which in the opinion of the company may 
make it powerless to continue it. It is not 
the intention of the company to exercise 
this right except in case of serious fire or 
other calamity, or conditions beyond our 
control. Under any such conditions the 
matter will be fully discussed with you and 
termination of the agreement will not he- 
come effective except after four weeks’ 
notice so long as you remain at work in the 
employ of the company. 

“This agreement is suggested in the sin- 
cere belief that together in friendly co- 
operation we may be able to more nearly 
insure a continuous operation of the plant, 
and at least remove the hazard of unem- 
ployment from those who through five 
years’ service have grown into a recog- 
nized place as a part of our organization.” 





F. E. Gramkow of Bethlehem Shiptuliding 
Corporation, Sparrows Point, Md., has been 
elected Vice-President of Baltimore Council 
I A., to succeed Ralph W. Immel of 


the Baltimore Copper Smel: and Refining 
oO. 
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SCOPE OF SCIENTIFIC DIVISION 
TOLD BY DR. ROYAL MEEKER 


Writing to the friends ‘back 
home,” Dr. Royal Meeker, Chief of 
the Scientific Division of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, explains the scope of his divi- 
sion as follows: 


(1) An Intelligence Section, which 
follows the daily press and periodical 
literature for events happening in 
the fields of labour and industry. 
The information thus gleaned is put 
at the disposal of the public through 
the “Daily Summary” and through 
communications with Governments, 
Trade Union Organizations and Em- 
ployers Associations. 


(2) A Section of Comparative La- 
bour Legislation and Administration, 
which is carrying forward the work 
of translating and publishing texts 
of all labour laws and administrative 
orders in all the countries of the 
world. These laws and orders are 
published in French, English and 
German. The work of this section 
is a continuation, greatly expanded, 
of the work of the old International 
Labour Office at Basle. When this 
section becomes fully operative, 
studies comparing labour legislation 
in particular fields in different coun- 
tries will be made. 


(3) A Statistical Section, which 
deals with labour statistics and pri- 
ces and industrial statistics relating 
to labour. One of the most import- 
ant tasks of this section will be to 
propose standards of statistical meth- 
ods and tabulations to be used in the 
co-ordination, unification and stand- 
ardization of statistics relating to 
labour. 


(4) A Publications Section, which 
has charge of the editing of all pub- 
lications issued by the International 
Labour Office. 


(5) The Library of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office which now con- 
sists of 30,000 volumes and is grow- 
ing at about the rate of 100 pieces 
per day. In a few years the library 
of the International Labour Office 
will be the largest and most com- 
plete research library of literature 
relating to labour and industry in 
the world. 


The Office issues in English, French 
and German a Legislative Series, 
which will contain reprints and 
translations of all new labour laws 
and regulations in the different 
countries of the world. The annual 
subscription is $4. Individual num- 
bers may be obtained from ten cents 
upward, depending on the size. A 
discount will be given organizations 
taking several subscriptions. 


Dr. Meeker will be glad to receive 
information from his friends in the 
“States” relative to labour and in- 
dustrial conditions. His address is 
Dr. Royal Meeker, Chief, Scientific 
Division, International Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
SEEKING TRUE BEARINGS 


Plans are being made by concerns 
interested in the building and con- 
struction industry for the holding of 
a National Conference of the indus- 
try in Chicago during the coming 
spring. The plans are in the hands 
of a National Executive Board of 
Forty, appointed at a meeting at At- 
lantic City on August 6, 1920. The 
purpose is to bring together General 
Contractors, Sub-Contractors and 
Workers in the Building Trades, Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, Producers 
and Dealers in building material and 
equipment, jointly to do certain 
vitally necessary things which may 
only be done by a united industry. 
Among others, the prospectus of the 
proposed congress gives these two: 


To make a scientific survey of the needs of 
the industry in workers and of how these 
needs may be met; to study the present meth- 
ods of training and enlisting personnel; and 
to discover ot correct the causes of the pro- 
gressive decline in the supply and quality of 
workers in the industry. 

To study the needs of the industry in and 
the sources of supply of raw materials and 
manufactured products; the quantities of such 
now available, and to determine the national 
requirements of construction for 1921 and 
succeeding years. 

A quotation is given below from a 
section of the prospectus, entitled: 
“Necessity for Co-operation in the 
Industry.” 


NECESSITY FOR CO-OPERATION 
IN THE INDUSTRY 

For the divergent group interests and dis- 
union which have been the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the industry, there must be sub- 
stituted that union which grows up about a 
controlling common purpose. There must be 
a common understanding of functional inter- 
dependence. The industry as a whole must 
be made articulate. The factions of its parts 
must be co-ordinated. Co-operation must take 
the place of wasteful strife. 

The world in which we work to-day is the 
subject of forces of combination, concentra- 
tion, consolidation and co-operation. In such 
a world the only kind of action which prom- 
ises success in the future must spring from a 
new spirit of association and co-operation. 

Such action, if intelligently carried forward, 
will be in the public’s interest and, therefore, 
must also be in the interest of the industry. 
The right type of co-operation under liberal 
leadership offers the only method of recon- 
ciling the demand of the industry for its own 
prosperity and the demand of the public for 
adequate and economical construction. Such 
a meeting of minds, such a recognition of 
common purpose, means fundamentally that 
the industry must organize itself as a public 
service, frankly assuming the obligations of a 
group associated with the primary purpose of 
supplying the public need. 

But to do this, to take even the first cauti- 
ous steps in this direction, requires knowl- 
edge. It requires the facts of the present 
conditions and an understanding of the pres- 
ent interests of each element or group and its 
peculiar problems in order that effective and 
acceptable remedies may be proposed. 


The Portland group has changed its name 
to conform with that of the National body; 
the change being from Employment Managers’ 
= we of Oregon to Oregon Council, 


In making up the January issue of PER- 
SONNEL, the printer’s devil mixed up the 
lines over the columns of figures in the article 
on “$40,000 Incomes Decrease.” The line 
over the first table “Income Classes—Average 
Tax—No. of Returns” should have been over 
the top of the second table and the line “In- 
come Classes—Net Income—Total Tax” over 
the top of the first table. 


PLANS FOR BETTER INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Four plans for the promotion of 
better industrial relations have been 
submitted by the Labour Relations 
Committee of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, as a result of 118 
months’ investigation of labour prob- 
lems. These have met with the 
approval of the Board of trustees, 
and the Chamber has recommended 
that such portion of the plans be 
applied as seems best adapted to the 
industry concerned. The plans are: 
(1) Scientific management by func- 
tional foremen. This includes scien- 
tific motion studies, time studies, 
fatigue studies, task setting, rate 
setting, cost accounting, routing, dis- 
patching, bonus calculation, and 
other important features. (2) Em- 
ployment management by specially 
trained executives. An executive offi- 
cer, trained in scientific selection and 
assignment of workers, engages, re- 
wards, and discharges all employees, 
and investigates all cases of workers 
leaving their employment. It is re- 
commended that this office be held 
by one of the executive officers of the 
company, specially trained for the 
work. (3) Shop committee system 
of employment representation. This 
plan is based on the result of two 
years’ use and study of shop commit- 
tee systems, including such concerns 
as the Standard Oil Company, the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, and 
the General Electric Company. (4) 
Wage technique. The report states: 
“Any attempt to hold down to the 
common wage ‘level those persons 
who would do better work if paid to 
do better work, is not democracy. 
The scientific standard of perform- 
ance, with its equivalent of ordinary 
day pay is based, not upon the do- 
ings of some expert individual pace- 
maker as of yore, but upon an aver- 
age of all, intelligently and sanely 
arrived at, and in this special study 
is given also to fatigue, waste mo- 
tion, and like subjects.” 


THIRTY PER CENT. OF WORKERS 
OWN STOCK OF DEERE & Co. 
Nearly thirty per cent. of the total 

factory employees of Deere & Co., 

Moline, Ill., own Deere stock. Fifty- 

seven per cent. of all the employees 

are married. Nearly half of these 
own, or are buying, homes. Of the 

273 foremen, 214 have been created 

from the ranks. In the older plants 

of the concern nearly nine per cent. 
of the men have worked there more 
than twenty years. In the thirteen 
plants of the concern, fourteen fore- 
men have been with the company 
over thirty years; 10 from twenty- 
five to thirty years; 11 from twenty 
to twenty-five years; 21 from fifteen 
to twenty years; 37 from ten to fif- 
teen years; 53 from five to ten years 
and 126 five years and less. In read- 
ing these figures consideration must 
be given to the fact that one of the 
plants covered is only two years old 
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THOU SHALT AND SHALT NOT 


The Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, through its. presiding 
judge, W. L. Huggins, has enunci- 
ated the following industrial ‘‘Ten 
Commandments”: 

TO ORGANIZED LABOR 
1. “Thou shalt not permit any of thy mem- 


bers to place the union card above our coun- 
try's flag. 


2. “Thou shalt not deny to any man, at 
any time, in any place, the right to work as a 
free man and to receive wages as such. 

3. “Thou shalt not demand for any worker 
a good day’s wage in return for a bad day’s 
service. 

TO CAPITAL 

4+. “Thou shalt pay a fair living wage to 
each and every one of thy workers. 

5. “Thou shalt furnish a safe and healthful 
place in which and safe appliances with which 


thy employes may work. 

6. “Thou shalt operate thy business as con- 
tinuously as its nature will permit, to the end 
that labor shall be regularly employed and 
that the public may not suffer for the living 
necessities furnished through the medium of 
thy activities. 

7. “Thou shalt not demand extortionate 
profits, but shall be content with a fair return 
upon thy investment used and useful in thy 
business. 


TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 

8. “Thou shalt willingly pay a fair price for 
all commodities required by thee from labor 
and capital, to the end that labor shall have 
a just reward and capital a fair return. 

9. “Thou shalt pay the taxes cheerfully and 
honestly, to the end that the obligations of 
the state to all its people may he promptly 
and properly fulfilled, liberty and justice safe- 
guarded ae | the general welfare assured. 


TO EVERYRODY 
10. “Thou shalt honor and love thy gov- 
ernment, for it is the people’s government, 
the best ever devised by man, and there is 
none other like it in all the world.” 


INTRODUCING THE SCHOOL 
CHILD TO THE FACTORY 

In 1920 an English concern ar- 
ranged a one-day ‘‘School’’ for boys 
and girls about to enter their em- 
ploy. The result has been to make 
the young new worker feel he or she 
is about to enter a place where they 
are to be looked upon as more than 
human machines. 

A one day’s course was arranged 
as follows: 

MORNING. 

Three half-hourly talks on— 

(1) Factory Life, our duty as part 
of a Community. 

(2) Wages, Insurance, Benefit 
Schemes, ete. 

(3) Factory and personal hygiene. 

A visit to parts of the plant, cloak 
rooms, rest rooms, dining rooms 
(routine and order, and method of 
buying meals explained). 

Dinner is provided, one-and-a-half 
hours being allowed. 

AFTERNOON. 

A talk on factory rules and about 
the work in general. 

A visit to the Plant’s Continuation 
School and the Athletic Grounds. 

Lantern Lectures by the Plant’s 
Dentist, and on the history of the 
product, growth, export, process of 
manufacture, ete., are given to 
groups of boys and girls after they 
have been in the plant a few weeks. 
It is hoped to extend the number and 
scope of these Lectures. 


SHOP AND HOUSE FACTORS 
IN IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


There are two conflicting views on 
immigration, both extreme, which 
are creating confusion among people 
anxious to get the facts of the case. 
One group thinks we should accept 
everybody who can work; the other 
that immigrants come over in such 
large numbers that they cannot be 
Americanized, and that they there- 
fore are endangering our citizenship. 
Immigration cannot be considered as 
a maiter of total exclusion or unre- 
stricted admission, the only true 
basis being a selective rather than a 
restrictive standard. The resources 
of our country are not yet so com- 
pletely developed that this country 
has all the labor it can use; the real 
trouble lies in the fact that it has in- 
sufficient labor in some places, and 
excessive labor in others. But we 
do not have, and never have had, any 
intelligent system of distribution. 
Such a system requires exact infor- 
mation as to needs and opportunities 
to be furnished by ‘a central board, 
and after that, the assignment of offi- 
cials abroad who can give the neces- 
sary education and guidance. Im- 
migration is not a matter of labor 
only. We cannot afford as a nation 
to accept any group or person either 
in respect to kind or number who are 
not assimilable, and this fact has 
been used as an argument to oppose 
immigration. Europeans of good 
character, physically and mentally 
sound, law-abiding and industrious, 
can oe assimilated, provided we take 
care of our end of the job. MHither- 
to, we have considered the immi- 
grant too exclusively in the terms of 
his labor, and have permitted assimi- 
lation to look after itself, a neglect 
which reflects more upon us than it 
does upun the immigrant. Legisla- 
tion for forty years indicates the 
same mistaken attitude. We need a 
policy which considers not only 
standards of admission, but methods 
of distribution, a national program 
of assimilation, an intelligent law on 
naturalization that maintains high 
standards, but provides adequate 
facilities for those who have honestly 
earned that privilege, to become citi- 
zens. Assimilation is a matter of 
adjustment to the industrial and so- 
cial life of the immigrant in his com- 
munity. There are a great many 
angles to this whole question, and it 
will never be answered by admitting 
immigrants and doing nothing, after, 
except to forget our own responsibili- 
ties. Your association’s conception 
of assimilation is a mobilization of 
all American forces, and especially 
industrial forces, for a common end. 
It is insistent that the shop and 
home are important factors in assim- 
ilation which cannot be left out of 
the reckoning in any sound program 
of Americanization.—wWilliam H. 
Barr, President National Founders 
Association. 


WHY PHYSICAL EXAMINATION? 
Ry J. VP. Austin, M. 1D. 

As we all know our various indus- 
tries are for the purpose of convert- 
ing raw material into finished pro- 
ducts. This necessitates the employ- 
ment of labor to assist it in the 
accomplishment of that purpose, and 
its value is fixed by the skill and 
facility of its effort in that direction. 
To properly maintain that efficiently 
the physical examination of the indi- 
vidual is a necessity. It is the means 
whereby the physician acquires the 
information deemed essential to the 
maintenance of healthy, physically 
competent workers. We know that 
generally speaking the capable and 
dependable workmen are those who 
are healthy and physically fit. 

By this examination we frequently 
uncover defects and diseases that 
render employment hazardous to the 
individual or to his fellow workmen. 
This may sometimes imply rejection; 
yet this may not necessarily be so, 
for in every plant there are jobs that 
sub-standard individuals can hold to 
the profit of their employers and 
themselves. Many of these condi- 
tions are amenable to proper treat- 
ment. Obviously then only the man- 
ifestly unfit and the victims of com- 
municable disease should be rejected. 

The primary physical examination 
of the employee first seeking work is 
the chief one for investigating into 
the physical state of the worker so 
that he may be properly advised; or 
wisely placed. 

Following this at stated intervals, 
a re-examination to discover if any 
disease has arisen in the interval; 
minor defects treated and cured and 
the proper working balance main- 
tained. 

To summarize the advantages of. 
physical examination and consequent 
treatment of diseases and injuries 
are:— 

(a) Minimizing loss of time and 
accidents. 

(b) Absenteeism, tardiness 
the inefficiency due to illness. 

(c) Improving general health. 

(d) Employees knowing that they 
have tasks equal to their physical 
powers. 

(e) Habit of individual observa- 
tion and observance of good health 
habits. 

(f) Chiefly for the good of each 
individual. 


THE HIGH COST OF WRITING 

The Ediphone Service Division of 
the Edison Industries recently made 
a survey of the cost of letters written 
from shorthand. The result showed 
that 1000 letters of 100 words each 
cost $423.72 from dictation to mail 
box. This amount was apportioned 
as follows: Dictation, $208; short- 
hand, $120; stationery, $20.75; fil- 
ing, $6.40; mailing, $21.57; auditor, 
$47. The latter sum covered super- 
vision, typewriters, furniture, floor 
space, heat, light, insurance, ete. 


and 
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ST. LOUIS, MAY 3-4-5 
THE SLOGAN FOR 1921 


The St. Louis Convention 
Arrangement Committee has 
engaged the big ball room of 
the Hotel Statler in that city 
as the place for holding the 
main sessions of the 1921 Con- 
vention. The dates have been 
fixed for Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 3, 4 and 5. 
Subject and Sectional meeting 
rooms have been engaged in 
the same hotel and everything 
will be carried out under one 
roof. The Program Committee 
has gotten the preliminary 
work cleared away and the 
March issue will give a little 
hint of what may be expected 
in that line. Needless to say, 
it is expected the 1921 Conven- 
tion will exceed in worth-while 
material all the conventions 
that have gone before. Put 
the dates on your calendar 
now. 











ANNUAL REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION, NEW YORK, 1919—New 
York Department of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

THE CLOSED OR OPEN SHOP—WHICH? 
—Elbert Hubbard. A booklet comparing the 
open and closed shops with the verdict in 
favor of the open shop. The Roycrofters, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


FACTORY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LUMBER BUSINESS; -_. 


Production—Distribution — W. Ritter, 
President W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Published by the Southern 
Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. Although 
originally intended only for the information 
of those connected with the Ritter Lumber 
Company, the material proved to be too 
good to be kept confined to such narrow 
limits. Every subject is covered in a thor- 
ough, concise manner and the sound com- 
mon sense ideas may be applied to any busi- 
ness. The rules laid down for the operating 
department, especially the Superintendents 
and foremen may profitably be read by any 
men in these positions. he Golden Rule 
is carried one step further: “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you, 
but do it first.” 

ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION—Hugo Diemer. In pre- 
paring the material for the third edition of 
this book the author has made a number 
of modifications in order to conform to the 
evolution of management and standards of 
present day practice. The entire subject of 
industrial organization, from general princi- 
ples, through financing, organization and 
administration, is well covered. Analysis 
is given of the work of the various depart- 
ments, forms being shown in many cases. 
Additional references are given at the end 
of each chapter. Students will find the 
book of considerable value in explaining to 
them the general scheme of industrial or- 
ganization and departmental workings. 

EMPLOYMENT METHODS —Nathan W. 
Shefferman, The Ronald Press, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York. Cloth, $5. Although 
containing nothing revolutionary or essen- 
tially new, the volume will be of great value 
to the man or woman who seeks to obtain 
a knewledge through books of the various 
phases of employment and personnel work. 
The author has carefully classified the vari- 
ous steps and used the illustrations of many 
forms necessary in the successful conduct 
of an employment department. The work 
in industries and in commercial houses is 
given separate treatment. Service work, 
the medical department, the place of women 
in industry, industrial housing and indus- 
trial democracy have individual attention. 
The appendix of nearly 100 pages is de- 
voted to systems now in operation. 

LABOR MAINTENANCE — Daniel Bloom- 
field, The Ronald Press, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. Cloth, $5. The five hundred 
pages are divided into twenty-six chapters, 
covering practically every phase of what 
was once termed “welfare”? work, but now 
almost universally designated as “service” 
work. The aim, as expressed by the author 
in his preface, is to give as many practical 
examples of successful work as possible, so 
that employers, employment executives and 
service workers would have at hand the ex- 
perience of other firms, combined with in- 
formation and discussion as to the best 
practice. Among others, the book discusses 
The need of service work, Internal. organi- 
zation of the Service Department, The Serv- 
ice Manager, Building “ Plant Spirit, 
Training the Worker, The Problem of 
Americanization, The Worker’s Health, Or- 
ganizing a Plant Health Department, Meth- 
ods of Recreation, Safety Work, Sugges- 
tions Systems, Lunchroom and Restaurant, 
The Plant Magazine, Housing, Mutual 
Benefit Associations, Profit Sharing, etc. 

TRAINING INDUSTRIAL WORKERS — 
Roy Willmarth Kelly, The Ronald Press, 20 
Vesey Street, New York. Cloth, $5. The 
training of the new employee, the foreman 
and other human parts of industry is well 
covered, both in new material prepared by 
the author and by already published stuff 
revised for the book. Early forms of 
apprenticeship are detailed and the possi- 
bilities of the schools outlined. The rela- 
tion of employment management to training 
is shown in detail. Sources not easily 
accessible to the ordinary executive have 
heen tapped and the material offered in a 
clear, concise form. Taken all in all, the 
hook will prove of considerable value to 
those contemplating or just starting training 
work of any kind. It also will of in- 
terest to educational directors, those inter- 
ested in vocational guidance and to students. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


THE BUTTE MINERS AND THE RUST- 
LING CARD—Paul F. Brissenden. Re- 
printed from the American Economic Re- 
view, December, 1920. Describes Employ- 
ment System of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., and the “leave-to-look-for-work” 
card. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

THE MOBILITY OF INDUSTRIAL LA- 
BOR—Paul F. Brissenden and Emil Fran- 
kel. Reprinted from Political Science Quar- 
terly, December, 1920, by the Academy of 
Political Science, New York. A study in 
the movement of labor in industrial estab- 
lishments from 1910 to 1920. 

THE INDUSTRIAL CODE OF NEW 
YORK STATE—Issued under the direction 
of the Industrial Commission, E. W. Buck- 
ley, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. ree. 

RELATIONS OF EMPLOYER AND EM- 
PLOYED—Dorr E. Felt. An address de- 
livered before the Western Efficiency So- 
ciety, put out in booklet form. Dorr E, 
Felt, President Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

ADULT WORKING-CLASS EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED 
STATES — Charles Patrick Sweeney. A 
study of recent developments in the e:orts 
to educate the working class. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor Bulletin 271. Free on 
application to Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

J Department of Labor, Washington, 


D. C. 

FACTORY ORGANIZATION AND AD- 
MINISTRATION — Hugo Diemer. Third 
edition. Treats of the principles, field and 
methods of industrial management, indus- 
trial finance, organizations and _ control, 
typical factory organizations, etc. McGraw- 
Hill, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

INCREASING PRODUCTION AND DE- 
CREASING COSTS—C, U. Carpenter. In- 
dustrial Management, 120 West 32nd St., 
New York. a 

A MESSAGE TO EMPLOYERS—Harold A. 
Ley. Address before the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, Chicago, on Mutual 
Benefit Association scheme of Fred T. Ley 
& Co., Inc., in connection with the Life 
Extension Institute. 





WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


FORBES—(January 22)— 
The Best Way to Reduce Wages (L. V. 
Estes). 
MODERN MEDICINE (December)— 
The Future of Industrial Medicine as a La- 
bor Policy (Otto P. Geier, M. D.). 
Economy o be Medical Service (G. A. 
Kingston and Paul B. Magnuson). 
Medical Service Under Mass. Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (F. D. Donoghue, M.D.). 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


(January)— 
Labor Policy of the Shipping Board (H. B. 
Drury). 
Work sf the Federal Reserve Board (H. L. 
eed). 
Wages and Hours of Labor in 1919 (Paul 
H. Douglas). 


THE SURVEY (February)— 
The Result of Investigations in the Steel 
Industry (Fish, Cook and,Williams). 
MACHINERY (January)— 
Training Operators in a Machine Shop 
(John C. Spence). 
SYSTEM (February)— 
We Plan to do Business This Way. 
_ Business Policies (Irwin T. Bush). 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS (Jan. 17)— 
A Standard Method of Sickness Reporting. 
THE EMPLOYER (Tulsa, Okla.) (Jan.)— 
Will Employers Face the Problems of To- 
morrow Today? (C. H. Fenstermacher). 
THE NATION (January 26)— 
British Labor Report on Ireland. 
Three Shift System Steel Industry. 
THE SURVEY (January 22)— 
The B. R. T. Shop Plan. 
A Program for Unemployment. 
The Textile Wage Cuts. 
England Out of Work. 
Taw and Labor in France, 
BUSINESS (Vol. 2, No. 3)— 
Partners in Business (Profit Sharing) (A. 


H. Little). 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (Nov.)— 
Trend of Workmen’s Compensation. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 

Magnus W. Alexander, Managing Director 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
was the speaker at the January Session of the 
New York Executives’ Club, his topic being 
“The Need and Value of Industrial Economic 
Research. ‘ 

Rates of wages and present business condi- 
tions were discussed by the members of the 
Toledo group at their January meeting. The 
usual dinner preceeded the session. 

Samuel M. Vauclain, President of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, was the 
speaker at the January meeting of the Cleve- 
land group, taking as his subject, “The Busi- 
ness Outlook and How to Do It.” 

Two meetings were held by the Rochester 
group during January. James F. Barker, Ro- 
chester Board of Education, spoke on “The 
Present Status and Future Development of the 
Part Time School and Lieut. F. Snyder, 
Military Training Commission, spoke on “The 
Proposal for Compulsory Military Training in 
the United States.” At the second meeting 
Dr. William M. Leiserson took as his topic, 
“Tendencies in the History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States as Affecting 
the Activities of the Employment Manager, 
with Special Reference to Unionized Shops. 

Sherman Rogers, ex-lumber jack and now 
Industrial Correspondent of the Outlook, 
spoke at the February 1 meeting of the Fore- 
men’s Section of the Philadelphia group on 
“Rolshevism and Production.” A conference 
of the women employment managers was held 
at the Majestic Hotel on January 26, Mrs. 
Samuel Semple of the State Industrial Com- 
mission discussing “The Present Status of 
Women in Industry.” 

Vice-President W. A. Grieves, who is As- 
sistant Secretary of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, is the speaker for the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Cincinnati group. At the 
January meeting Arthur Nash, President of 
the A. Nash Co. and W. A. Milme, spoke on 
“The Golden Rule.” A. M. Boulware is 
chairman of the Program Committee. 

Earl B. Morgan of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, was the speaker at 
the January meeting of the Jersey City group, 
his topic being, “How Personnel Work Can 
Aid Production.” The meeting was held in 
the Machinery Club, New York. 

Dwight H. Farnum, Industrial Engineer, 
was the speaker at the December meeting of 
the St. Louis group, drawing his topic from 
his experiences while making a_ four-months’ 
survey of industrial conditions abroad. 

Dr. Donald M. Marvin, University of Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on “Computation of J.abor 
Turnover,” at the January meeting of the 
Pittsburgh group. 

“Systematic Methods for Effecting Indus- 
trial Economics from Within the Organiza- 
tion” was the subject used by A. H. Cubber- 
ley of the duPont Company, Arlington Works, 
at the January meeting of the Newark group. 

The San Francisco group held a round table 
discussion at the January meeting. The 
points discussed included: (1) What changes, 
if any, are developing concerning the position 
of the employment manager in industry? (2) 
What is the effect of large unemployment on 
the Employment Manager with respect to his 
technique, authority, responsibility and oppor- 
tunities? (3) hat are the things that Em- 
ployment Managers in this district need most 
in order to advance themselves in their work? 

Through the assistancé of the Philadelphia 
group, the Y. M. C. A. Employment Club of 
that city, secured former Senator George W. 
Cartwright of California for their January 24 
meeting. He spoke on “Conditions Confront- 
ing Industry.” 

The Employment Managers’ Council of St. 
Paul, Minn., has under consideration the 
changing of its name to St. Paul Council, In- 
dustrial Relations Association of America. 

Dr. R. S. Quinby, Hood Rubber Co., spoke 
on January 11 on “Health, Safety and Sani- 
tation,” to the members of the Employment 
Managers’ Association of Bridgeport and a 
number of invited guests, including members 
of the local Industrial Nurses’ Association 
an dthe Visiting Nurses’ Association. 

The Mid-Winter Country Dinner, Social and 
Dance of the Philadelphia group will be held 
at the Curtis Country Club, on February 3. 
A brief discussion will be held on the subject, 
“The Job of the Employment Department 
Under Present Business Conditions.” 


GROUP ELECTIONS 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CALIFORNIA—President, John 
F. Johnston, Assistant General Manager Union 
Construction Co.; Vice-President, George L. 
Bell, Industrial Consultant; Secretary, George 
Baker, Manager Industrial Relations, Ameri- 
can Railway Express Co. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS ASSOCTA- 
TION OF MERIDEN —Secretary, G. F. 
Croasdale, Connecticut Telephone and Elec- 
tric Co.; Vice-President, Samuel Hall, re- 


signed. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIA- 
TION, ERIE, PA.—President, Morris Harri- 
son, Hemmermill Paper Co.; Vice- President, 
J. F. Reeves, General Electric Co.; Secretary, 
J. C. Dalzell, Industrial Secretary, Y. M. C. 
A.; Treasurer, Warner, Erie City [ron 


Works. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS ASSOCTA- 
TION OF DAPTON—President, E. H. Kra- 
mer, General Motors Research Corporation; 
Vice-President, H. F. Moyer, Miami Conserv- 
ancy District; Secretary, J. D. Douglas, Day- 
ton Malleable Iron Co.; Treasurer, R. H. 
Brane. The Rike-Kumler Co. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, PITTSBURGH — President, H. N. 
Wood, Unions Switch and Signal Co.; Vice- 
President, H. F. Bucher, ; 
Secretary, E. B. Moreland, Employers’ Asso- 
ciation; Treasurer, James Little, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. 

EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVES CIUB 
OF NEW BRITAIN—President, E. M. Pratt, 
Corbin Screw Corporation; Vice-President, 
Otto Muller, Russell & Erwin; Secretary, A. 
E. Church, Union Mfg. Co.; Treasurer, Her- 
man Behnke, American Hosiery Co. 

DETROIT EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ 
CLUB—President, B. H. Anderson, Cadillac 
Motor Car Co.; Vice-President, V. . Blue, 
Dodge Motor Car Co.; Secretary, George W. 
Grant, Employmers’ Association; Treasurer, 
A. M. Williams, Michigan State Telephone 
Co.; Chairman Entertainment Committee, H. 
W. Wilson, Frederick Stearns & Co. 


PERSONNELS 


M. J. Stickel has severed connections with 

the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, to 
take a place on the staff of Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., New York. 
. F. Young, special representative of the 
National Metal Trades Association in the 
New England district, has been promoted to 
the territory west of Buffalo, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. 

Mrs. Margaret Wells Wood, formerly secre- 
tary on Co-operation with Employers Indus- 
trial Committee of the National Board Young 
Women’s Christian Association, sails on Feb- 
ruary 10 for a two-year stay in Japan, under 
the auspices of the foreign department of the 
same organization. She will make an indus- 
trial survey and recommend the trend of the 
industrial work. 

Miss Gladys Gaylord has severed her con- 
nection with Logan Johnson, Ltd., Boston, to 
become Director of Personnel in the factory 
of the Miller Candy Co., Roxbury, Mass, 

A. J. Haas has heen transferred from the 
Hartford Office of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education to take charge of the Utica 
office of the same Board. 

F. S. Pope has succeeded Walter G. Breth 
as Employment Manager for the Mead Pulp 
and Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 

C. J. Otte is new Employment Manager for 
the Delco Light Co., in place of A. Truscott. 

John J. Swan has severed his connection as 
Director of the Employees’ Service Depart- 
ment of the Presto-lite Co., Indianapolis. 

Major Harry B. Stafford has been released 
from Federal Service and has opened offices 
at 30 Church Street, New York City. 

H. H. Keough has severed his connection 
as Employment Manager with the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea eng or ne d City, and 
is now connected with the National Employ- 
ment Exchange, 30 Church Street, New York. 

V. R. Currie, head of the employment and 
service division of the Texas Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the A., recently took unto 
himself a wife. The bride was formerly Miss 
Clara Louise Van Liew of Huntsville, Texas. 
May the stream of life be forever smooth. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Eastman Kodak Company has offered 
a prize of $5 to any boy or girl under the age 
of fifteen, children of workers in the company, 
writing the best essay on safety. Awards also 
will be made for the next nine hest. 

Steam Fitters’ Union, No. 665, of Buffalo, 
recently passed a resolution severing its con- 
nection with the international body, declared 
its opposition to the closed shop, endorsed the 
open shop and withdrew its objections to the 
limiting of apprentices. 

The Employers’ Association of Detroit has 
asked employers in that city to give prefer- 
ence to veterans of the 32nd Division, Red 
Arrow Veteran Association, composed of local 
men, ananoras about fifty. 

Reports of fifty Detroit firms with an aver- 
age payroll of 50,249, shows total separations 
for the month of December of 13,399. The 
total number hired was 2,059. Percentage of 
turnover based on separations was 26.6 per 
cent., and on replacements 4 per cent. 

he Armour Plant Executive Club, com- 
posed of plant executives of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, has been asked to act as the advisory 
cabinet of the Superintendent of the packing 
house. 

The Aoco Record made its first appearance 
in December. It is the monthly publication 
of the Associated Oil Company and affiliated 
companies of San Francisco. 

_ Seven hundred and fifty foremen and execu- 
tives of thirty-six of the forty-one industries 
comprising the membership a the Rochester 
Industrial Management Council, recently heard 
Sherman Rogers speak on “Quit Passing the 
Buck.” The Employment and Service group 
of the Council holds. bi-weekly meetings from 
October to May, with a discussion and analy- 
sis of the local industrial relations problems. 

The Plant Band of the Sparrows Point 
plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding (o., 
Baltimore, has been discontinued. The plant 
publication “The Bethlehem Ship News” has 
also been discontinued. 

The Employment and Medical Departments 
of the Bayway Refinery of the Standard (il 
Company of New Jersey, have moved into a 
new huilding—two-story, steel, concrete, as 
near fireproof as possible to make it. 

The Leeds and Northrup Company, Phila- 
delphia, have issued an Employees’ Hand 
Book, which goes thoroughly into the ways 
and ideals of the company. 

The second annual international industrial 
telegraphic bowling tournament will be held 
in February. The Tietjen-I.and Dry Dock 
Co. team of Hoboken, N. J., is the present 
title holder, winning in 1920 from 175 teams 
howling in over eighty cities. W. V. Thomp- 
son, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, is 
in charge. 

A three-day poultry show was held in Janu- 
ary by workers of the Bausch & Lomb Optical, 
Co., Rochester, under the auspices of the 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association firms. 

An increase of 2,734 men to the working 
forces was noted for the week ending January 
25, in Detroit. Seventy-nine firms are now 
employing 38,200 workers. Forty-three shops 
are employing 22,348 men working an average 
of 31 hours a week each. 

Plant Safety Organizations and their Main- 
tenance will be the subject J. A. Oartel, Chief 
of the Safety Bureau, Carnegie Steel Co., at 
the February 21 lecture of the Metropolitan 
Safety Council, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York. George T. Fonda, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., will be the speaker February 28 on The 
Foreman and Safety. A. H. Young, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., will speak on The New 
Em»loyee, on March 7. 

The American Exchange National Bank, 
New York City, has issued a neat booklet, 
giving the result of the 1920 census, showing 
the population by states and cities. 

The Twenty Year Service Club of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., held its first ban- 
quet a short time ago. Two hundred and 
thirty-six covers were laid. 

The annual report of the Employees’ Bene- 
fit Association of the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, shows that since September 1, 
1908, $4,009,629.03 has heen paid out in bene- 
fits; $1,994,651.81 for 2,175 deaths; $1,993,- 
639 for 54,635 sickness and accident disability 
claims and $21,338.22 for 36 special henefits. 
The membership on September 30, 1920, was 
32,717. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANY 
ADOPTS REPRESENTATION PLAN 


After several months spent in 
studying plans already in effect, the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, put into operation an em- 
ployee representation plan. In their 
planning they were assisted by the 
Bureau of Commercial Economics, 
Inc., of that city. The company also 
has established an Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of which Homer E. 
Niesz has been appointed Manager. 

President Insull’s letter to depart- 
ment heads tells the complete story 
of the duties of the new Manager of 
Industrial Relations. It follows: 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS: : 

There is hereby established in the organiza- 
tion of the Commonwealth Edison Company 
an Industrial Relations Department, which is 
specially charged with the promotion of the 
well-being of the employees of the Company 
and harmonious relations between the em- 
ployees and the management. 

This Department will be headed by a Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations who will report 
directly to the President, except upon special 
occasions, when upon the written direction of 
the President to be given on each occasion 
he will report to an Executive Council made 
up of the Vice-Presidents. 

One of the general duties of the Manager 
of Industrial elations and his department 
will be to supervise in an impartial manner, 
as between the management and the em- 
ployees, the development, introduction, and 
operation of an oatenenn Representative 
Plan, which we expect soon to present for 
consideration by all concerned. 

The Manager of Industrial Relations will 
have the administrative responsibility for de- 
veloping and carrying out a comprehensive 
personnel and employment policy in the Com- 
pany service, and for the management of the 
units of the Company organization perform- 
ing functions of personnel administration. He 
shall also be responsible for co-ordinating the 
work of these units of organization ne | the 
personnel activities of Company committees 
and employees’ associations. he functions 
of the management concerning the employees 
which are hereby delegated to, and central- 
ized in, the Industrial Relations Department 
are the following: (1) Employment, (2) 
Health, (3) Safety, (4) Education, (5) Wel- 
fare, (6) Buaployete- Management Relations. 

Mr. Homer E. Niesz is hereby appointed 
Manager of Industrial Relations, in charge 
of the Industrial Relations Department. r. 
Niesz will vacate the position of Assistant to 
the Vice-President in Charge of Contract, 
Operating, Construction and Electrical De- 
partments. As Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions he will be a member of the Budget and 
Expense Committee and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

The position of Dean of Women in the De- 


partment of Industrial Relations is hereby 
created, and Miss Helen Norris is hereby 
appointed to this position. The Dean of 


Women shall be charged especially with the 
duty of promoting the well-being and the rep- 
resentation of the women employees. Miss 
Norris will continue to be Librarian and also 
to perform the duties hitherto assigned to her 
in connection with the employment of women. 
She will report to the Manager of Industrial 
Relations on all matters, but shall be free to 
take up directly with the President any mat- 
ter relating to women employees or women 
applicants for positions. A separate office for 
the Dean of Women will be maintained in the 
Industrial Relations Department, and any 
woman employee or applicant will have free 
access to the Dean of Women for confidential 
interviews. 

The following heads of departments will 
hereafter report to the Manager of Industrial 
Relations: 

Mr. H. A. Seymour, Superintendent, Em- 

ployment Bureau. 
r. McGowan, Chief Surgeon, in 
charge of the Medical Department. 

a Davis, Inspector of Safety and 
Fire Prevention, in charge of the Safety 
Bureau. 


Miss Elsie Johnston, Supervisor of Lunch 
Rooms and Recreation Rooms. a 
Mr. W. C. Berry, Superintendent, Accident 

Liability Department, in reference to all 
matters of Employees’ compensation. 
The Company’s co-operation with the Com- 
monwealth Edison Mutual Benefit Association 
will be under the direction of the Manager of 
Industrial Relations; and the administrative 
force of the Association provided by the Com- 
yany will report to the Manager of Industrial 
elations. , 
The services of the Central Station Insti- 
tute in connection with the education and 
training of the employees of the Company 
will be under the general direction of the 
Manager of Industrial Relations. ’ ; 
The Manager of Industrial Relations will 
co-operate with the following Committees, 
and their respective sub-committees which 
deal with personnel matters: The Budget 
and Expense Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Employees’ Savings Fund Com- 
mittee, and the Service Annuity Committee. 
He will also co-operate with the Edison 
Club, in reference to all its activities, includ- 
ing the Electra, the Edison Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the publication of “The Round 
Table.” : 
You are hereby directed to co-operate with 
Mr. Niesz as Manager of Industrial Relations, 
in charge of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, in such manner as to aid in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes for which this de- 
partment has been established in our organi- 
zation. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE SCHEME 
FOR WORKERS 


A disability insurance scheme has 
been successfully tried out by a New 
England firm. One half of the 
weekly dues of twenty-five cents is 
contributed by the company and the 
other half by the workers, the 
amount being deducted from the pay 
envelope. The protection is $15 a 
week for thirteen weeks. 

The rules governing are simple 
and are enumerated herewith: 

1. No physical examination is re- 
quired. 

2. Employee is entitled to apply 
for insurance after thirty days of 
employment. 

3. Insured is entitled to benefits 
after having paid four weeks dues. 

4. Policy is terminated whenever 
the employee ceases to be in the em- 
ployment of the Company. 

5. Policies are in force during 
shutdowns of the factory controlled 
by the management. 

6. First seven days not covered 
unless disability lasts fourteen days 
or longer, when protection begins on 
the first day. 

7. Minors and others whose wage 
is not in excess of $15 a week will 
pay 10 cents a week and receive 
benefits of $10 a week. 

8. Policy does not cover: 

a) Accidental injury sustained by 
an insured employee, arising of or in 
the course of his or her employment, 
which is already covered by Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws. 

b) Sickness for which an insured 
employee is not treated by a physi- 
cian. 

c) Intentionally self-inflicted in- 
jury. 

d) Injury or _ sickness caused 
directly or indirectly by war or riot, 
or by any act of war, or while partici- 
pating in or in consequence of hav- 
ing participated in aeronautics. 


PRESIDENT LARKIN NAMED 
ECONOMIC BUREAU MEMBER 


President J. M. Larkin is now a 
member of the Directorate of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
having been named to represent the 
Industrial Relations Association. 
Other members of the Board are G. 
E. Roberts, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; F. P. Fish, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board; W. R. In- 
galls, Engineering Council; David 
Friday, American Economic Associa- 
tion; M. C. Rorty, American Statisti- 
cal Association; Hugh Frayne, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor; A. W. 
Shaw, Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. Edwin F. Gray 
is President; Mr. Frey, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. Roberts, Treasurer, and 
Oswald W. Knauth, Secretary. The 
Bureau is organized to conduct im- 


partial investigations in the field 
of economic, social and industrial 
Science. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE AT 
SPRINGFIELD IS A SUCCESS 
The Springfield District Conference 
of January 7, was attended by about 
150 persons from all sections of New 
England, and judging from the com- 
ments heard immediately after the 
session, was highly successful. Presi- 
dent Larkin was unable to be pres- 
ent and Vice-President C. S. Ching, 
United States Rubber Co., presided 
at the morning session. E. E. Boh- 
rier, Industrial Service Secretary of 
the Associated Industries of Mass., 
presided at the afternoon session. 
In addition to the speakers given in 
the January issue of PERSONNEL, 
Harold A. Ley, President of Fred T. 
Ley & Co., Inc., and J. A. Yoemans, 
Brooklyn, made addresses. The last 
hour was devoted to a general round 
table discussion to which practically 

everybody present contributed. 


COMPANY CO-OPERATIVE STORES 
IN FRANCE 

Three years ago eleven of the larg- 
est industrial companies in France, 
employing about 250,000 work- 
people, organized a society which is 
called the Sapeco, an abbreviation of 
Société Générale d’ Approvisionne- 
ments Economiques, for the purpose 
of purchasing supplies on a large 
scale, and distributing them at the 
various industrial centres.The em- 
ployees of these companies share in 
the profits realized on the sale of the 
commodities. In addition to the dis- 
tribution stores, the society main- 
tains grocery warehouses at Paris, 
Havre, Creusot and Bordeaux, coffee 
roasting plants and furnishing de- 
pots at Paris, Havre and Creusot, 
and a meat storage plant at Havre. 


Following the election of officers at the 
annual meeting of the Bridgeport group, an 
entertainment program was rendered under 
the direction of H. M. Robinson. Those par- 
ticipating were L. E. Julian and J. J. to 
nedy, Bryant Electric Co.; Samuel Davis, 
Bullard Machine Tool Co.; F. W. Tordoff, 
Acme Shear Co.; A. C. Perry, Harvey Hub- 
ble Co.; A. W. Bearse, Y. M. C. A. 
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MAKING A SKILLED WORKER 
BY VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

The growing need for technical 
men can be met only in one way and 
that is by the training of young men 
to do the things which call for more 
education and more skill, enabling 
him to take added responsibilities 
and turn these responsibilities into 
assets. 

Out at the plant of the Borroughs 
Adding Machine Co., they are en- 
deavoring, with great success, to 
train their younger workers not only 
to become greater assets to the com- 
pany, but also to themselves. The 
outlined courses are not rigidly ad- 
hered to, the previous education and 
training of the apprentice being 
taken into consideration and his 
course set accordingly. 

The applicant must be an em- 
ployee of the company, at least six- 
teen years of age, energetic and of 
good character, with a grammar- 
school education. Satisfactory ref- 
erences are insisted upon. Applica- 
tions for the courses must be made 
in person. If accepted, a probation- 
ary period is entered into to deter- 
mine his fitness for the trade selected. 
Successfully passing the probation- 
ary period, both the worker and his 
guardian sign an apprentice agree- 
ment, which states the trade, length 
of service, compensation and rules 
governing the course. If circum- 
stances demand, the apprentice must 
attend night school. He will also 
attend a technical school at desig- 
nated periods at the expense of the 
company and take up such subjects 
as may be required. He will attend 
classes and lectures in the factory. 

The arrangement is a three-sided 
one, the Company, the boy and the 
guardian. The home influence plays 
a great part and the help received 
there will prevent to a great extent, 
his being handicapped or stopped in 
the career selected. 

Three courses are given; Machin- 
ists, Metal Pattern Making and Draft- 


ing. Each course is four years, a 
certificate being issued at gradua- 
tion. 


The outlines of the courses follow- 
ing, show the departments through 
which the apprentice works and the 
approximate time spent in each, the 
advancement being dependent on his 
ability and capacity for learning. 
Deportment, reports from foremen 
and examinations are the means used 
for determining fitness for promo- 


tion. In each of the trades laid out 
the course is four years. Finishing 
this work, the graduate is given 


regular journeyman work and wages, 
Nearly all the graduates have re- 
mained in the Borroughs employ and 


many are occupying executive posi- 
tions. 


MACHINIST COURSE 


Tool Supply Department—Two Months 
Classification, use and care of small tools; 
files, sizes and shapes; milling machine cut- 
ters, standard and special; reamers, taps, 
dies, drills, counterbores, countersinks, 
grinding wheels, collets; care of measuring 
instruments. 


Drill Press Department—Two Months |. 
Drilling, reaming, facing, countersinking, 
counterboring, burring tapping and tapping 
attachments, spindle speeds, feeds, lubri- 
cants, drill grinding. 


Grinding Department—Two Months _ 

Bench, surface and cylinder grinding: ex- 
ternal, internal, taper; fixtures and methods 
of holding work; wheels, shapes, grade and 
grain; speeds, grinding limits. 

Milling Machine Department—Two Months 
Milling, profiling, gear cutting: end mills, 
spiral and straight cut; slitting, surface, 
side, angular and form cutters; arbors, nan- 
drels, xtures, speeds, feeds, lubricants, 
gauging, milling machine limits. 

Screw Machine Department—Two Months 
Screw machine operation: setting up, feed- 
ing, tool grinding, box tools, threading dies, 
taps, forming tools, inspection and gauging 
of work. 

Tool Making Department—Fourteen Months 
Miscellaneous work on small tools: mark- 
ing, filing, hand tapping, machine tapping, 
plain general machine work, turning, mill- 
ing, shaping. 

Tool Making Department—One Year , 
Advanced work on grinder, milling machine, 
shaper, lathe; cutter grinding, making plug 
gauges, bushings; machinery repairs, black- 
smithing, forging, hardening, annealing, 
case-hardening. 

Tool Making Department—One Year 
General machine work, jigs and fixtures, 
tools or dies. Apprentice receives gradua- 

tion certificate and stipulated bonus. 


DRAFTING COURSE 

Tool Supply Department—Two Months 
Classification, use and care of small tools: 
files, sizes and shapes; milling machine cut- 
ters, standard and special; reamers, taps, 
dies, drills, counterbores, countersinks, 
grinding wheels, collets; care of measuring 
instruments. 


Drafting Department—-Ten Months : 
Apprentice learns to make neat and legible 
letters and numerals; also the care and use 
of drawing instruments and tools and trac- 
ing standard adding machine parts. 


Drafting Department—Four Months . 
A continuation of the previous work, taking 
up drawing and detailing, all work being 
supervised by a competent checker, to allow 
for corrections. 


Drill Press Department—Two Months : 
Drilling, reaming, facing, countersinking, 
counterboring, burring, tapping and tapping 
attachments, spindle speeds, feeds, lubri- 
cants, drill grinding. 

Milling Machine Department—Two Months 
Milling, profiling, gear cutting: end mills, 
spiral and straight cut; slitting, surface, 
side, angular and form cutters; arbors, man- 
drels, Zeeman, speeds, feeds, lubricants, 
gauging, milling machine limits. 

Screw Machine Department—Two Months 
Screw machine operation: setting up, feed- 
ing, tool grinding, box tools, threading dies, 
taps, forming tools, inspection and gauging 
of work. 

Tool Room Department—Six Months 
Lathe work: turning, facing, drilling, cut- 
ting to length, thread cutting, tapers, knurl- 
ing, boring. Milling machine: surface, side 
and angular work; cutting to length; mak- 
ing cutters, counterbores, gears, reamers, 
using dividing head. 

Tool Designing Department—Eight Months 
More difficult drafting such as intricate add- 
ing machine sections, assembly drawings, 
jig and fixture, die and tool designing and 
drawing, standard screw machine tools and 
cam layout designing. 

Tool Designing Department—One Year 
General drawing and designing of special 
machinery and tools, advanced layout work, 
estimating, checking, principles of pattern 
making. Apprentice receives graduation 
certificate and stipulated’ bonus. 


METAL PATTERN MAKING COURSE 


Tool Supply Department—One Month 
Classification, use and care of small tools: 
files, sizes and shapes; milling machine cut- 
ters, standard and special; reamers, taps, 
dies, drills, counterbores, countersinks, 
grinding wheels, collets; care.of measuring 
instruments. 

Snagging Room—One Month 
Removing of snags or other rough projec- 
tions, using files, grinding wheels or cold 
chisels. This work is necessary from the 
standpoint of appearance and usefulness. 

Drill Press Department—Two Months 
Drilling, reaming, facing, countersinking, 
counterboring, burring, tapping and tapping 
attachments, spindle speeds, feeds, lubri- 
cants, drill grinding. 

Milling Machine Department—Two Months 
Milling, profiling, gear cutting: end mills, 
spiral and straight cut; slitting, surface, 
side, — and form cutters; arbors, man- 
drels, fixtures, speeds, feeds, lubricants, 
gauging, milling machine limits. 

Tool Room Department—Six Months 
Lathe work: turning, facing, drilling, cut- 
ting to length, thread cutting, tapers, knurl- 
ing, boring. Milling machine: surface, side 
and angular work; cutting to length; mak- 
ing cutters, counterbores, gears, reamers, 
using dividing head. © 

Cast Iron Machining Dept.—Six Months 
Machining of —— ° making initial cuts 
to fit fixtures; profiling, milling, drilling, 
reaming, countersinking, 
slotting. 

Pattern Making Department—Six Months 
Checking pattern castings as they come 
from the foundry, removing burrs and snags, 
Apprentice goes to foundry for instruction 
in moulding. 

Pattern Making Department—One Year 


counterboring, 


Making layouts, templates; apprentice 
learns allowances, coring, gating, drafts, 
parting lines; making simple patterns at 


first, under 
mechanic. 


Pattern Making Department—One Year 
Advanced pattern shop and foundry prac- 
tice. Apprentice receives graduation certi- 
ficate and stipulated bonus. 


supervision of a competent 


APPRENTICESHIP TALKS ON 
MECHANICAL SUBJECTS 





A series of talks or lectures is given period- 
ically. Apprentices are notified in advance 
of the subject to be discussed, and are re- 
quired to hand in written reports of same to 
the supervisor within a few days after the talk 


has been given. 
SUBJECTS 

Mechanical and Technical Training. 
Self-Confidence and Development. 
Mechanical Inclinations. 
bs , > of a Well-developed Mechanical 

ind. 
A Boy’s Progressiveness. ‘ 
Safety Appliances and First Aid Treatment. 


IRON AND STEEL 
As an Element in Machine and Toolmaking. 
The Different Methods of Hardening ana 
Drawing Steel. 
logement Used in Tests and Treatment of 
teel. 


MACHINES AND TOOLS 
Part One 
Universal Grinder: its class of work and kinds 
of wheels used; the care of a grinder. 
0 art Two 
Milling Machines and Cutters: different kinds 
of machines and tools; the care of same. 
Part Three 
The Planer, Shaper, Gear Cutter: description 
and care of same. 
Part Four 
Twist Drills, Broaches, Reamers, Taps, Dies, 
etc.: kinds of steel used in making and care 
to be given them. 
Part Five 
Miscellaneous Machines and Tools. 


A Canadian concern is interested in secur- 
ing several experienced Electric Station Lay- 
out Designing Draftsmen. If you know of 
anyone interested, we would glad to trans- 
mit their names to the inquiring concern. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
FLOWERY KINGDOM 


Japan had no workshop, no employer, and 
no worker in the modern sense of the words, 
in 1871, says Kimio Hayashi, in Welfare 
Work. Fifty years ago Japanese people had 
no steam engine, no locomotive, and no mo- 
tor. They knew iron and copper simply as 
arms, coins, religious images, and domestic 
tools. They also looked upon coal and petrol- 
eum as mysteriously burning stone and water, 
but never dreamed of utilizing them economi- 
cally 

During the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century, Japan gradually ‘imitated a 
great deal of Western civilization, especially 
on its material side, the superiority of which 
the people did not hesitate a moment to appre- 
ciate. They naturally began to endeavor with 
inexhaustible eagerness to obtain in their own 
industry a more scientific management, and 
in the course of a few decades numerous fac- 
tories and mines throughout the land were 
running by steam and electricity. 

Labor trouble is generally an inseparable 
companion to industrial progress. But up to 
the end of the nineteenth century, the relation 
hetween an employer and an employee in 
Japan was not, fortunately or unfortunately, 
far from that between a master and a servant 
in the feudal age. They were connected 
firmly by the bond of order and benefit from 
above, and obedience and loyalty from under- 
neath. 

Japan experienced her first time of tabor 
unrest, in the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is not wonderful that the Socialist 
movement went ahead of the labor movement 
in Japan, as in France and Germany. About 
twenty years ago, a small group of Socialists 
who were mostly Christians interested in poli- 
tics and economics, began to propogate their 
doctrine by tongue and pen. In its earlier 
period, they were paid little attention by the 
Government, but a few years later when they 
organized “The Social Democratic Party,” 
and issued a radical declaration, they caused, 
probably beyond their anticipation, a great 
surprise for the Central Authority, which re- 
sulted in their determination to crush them 
in every way before they became too power- 
ful. Although their real influence on _ the 
political world was quite negligible, the Gov- 
ernment thought that their doctrine was so 
formidable that no ground should remain 
which would allow them even the humblest ex- 
istence in the Sunrising Islands. 

The desperate resistance of the Socialists 
was continued in vain for many years. Fin- 
ally they were compelled to change their 
strategy from the outcry in halls and streets 
in the cities to the murmur in workshops and 
mines in the country districts. 

The mine owners in Japan have the honor to 
have heen the first and bitterest sufferers in 
the labor conuicts. In 1908 riots of miners 
took place in nearly all of the leading metal, 
as well as coal mines in Japan, like an epi- 
demic. They were not strikers, but mobs, 
who were incited by the Socialists to use 
violence. 

The seventeenth article of the Civil Police 
Act of Japan came out to protect industrial 
peace from the radicals’ aggression. The ar- 
ticle provides that whoever instigates or 
coerces any other person to combine against 
an employer for the purpose of the alteration 
of working conditions, should be liable to be 
prosecuted. 

Although the law does not literally prevent 
workers from being organized or quitting 
work together, as a matter of fact, few union 
organizers and strike conductors have scarcely 
heen exempted from heing treated as crim- 
inals, chiefly owing to the vagueness and the 
elasticity of the terms “instigate”? and 
“coerce,” and the most strict appliance of 
them by police and court officials. 

Even under such unfavorable circumstances, 
trade unionism in Japan gradually developed. 
The strongest encouragement to the Japanese 
trade union movement was given by that 
democratic thought which revealed itself, dur- 
ing and after the War, as an indispensable 
principle for the peace and welfare of man- 
kind. The majority of Japanese Statesmen 
felt that it was quite impossible to preserve 
their land untouched by the world-wide desire 
towards Re-construction. They are now aware 
that the labor movement is bound to act on 
the present political order, and that it is un- 


reasonable and unjust to suppress it. As the 
result of the new determination of the Central 
Authority, prosecution based on the seven- 
teenth article of the Civil Police Act has veen 
rare during the past several years, though the 
Government and majority of the Diet still do 
not approve its complete elimination. 

On the other hand, the present Hara Cabi- 
net was generous enough to allow scholars 
and students to study and discuss openly con- 
cerning Socialism and other radical doctrines 
which have been strictly prohibited during the 
past decade. Although they are still restricted 
from converting their theoretical investiga- 
tion into practical propaganda, they are using, 
directly an dindirectly, much influence on the 
development of the Japanese labor movement. 

At present there are about a hundred trade 
unions, organized firmly or loosely, in Japan 
and the total numbers of them will not be less 
than half a million. 

During and after the War, Japanese indus- 
tries have suffered a great deal of labor un- 
rest. The following statistics prepared by 
the Government show this clearly: 


I. Number of Strikers. 


WOE ods cecccreasexees 1917 1918 1919 
(8 mths.) 
No. of Strikes........ 399 417 343 


No. of Strikers 


en Ere 57,309 66,437 41,282 


II. Cause of Strikes. 
WOO: corvedinesstuanwiein 1917 1918 1919 


(8 mths.) 
For Higher Pay....... 304 340 272 
Against Decreased Pay 14 17 15 
For Improvement of 
CE védvedeexs 12 6 17 
Antipathy for Officials. 17 16 12 
Miscellaneous ........ 52 38 27 
III. Results of Strikes. 
0 re ae eer 1917 1918 1919 
(8 mths.) 
Disputes Compromised. 166 205 17 
Demands Conceded ... 87 60 41 
Demands Withdrawn... 92 84 63 
Demands Denied ..... 52 68 62 


The most remarkable feature of the labor 
disputes which have occurred recently is the 
careful avoidance of violence by the strikers. 

We have still no particular law for trade 
unions. The present Government has made 
the attempt to make an Act to regulate trade 
unionism, but not to suppress it. The Royal 
Commission on Industry is engaged now in 
investigating the Bill which is expected to be 
presented to the Diet at its next session, and 
which will probably pass through the two 
Houses. There is reason to presume that the 
Bill will be similar to the Trade Union Acts 
of 1871-76 of this country. 

Anyhow, the trade unionism of Japan is 
still in its primitive stage. But it is far from 
the truth to think that Japanese workers are 
miserably suffering under the tyranny and the 
exploitation of capitalists. I should say that 
Japanese employers are generally much more 
enthusiastic to comprehend what they really 
want, than those in the Western countries. 
We have at home innumerable instances of 
wages raised and hours shortened not by 
workers’ demand, but by employers’ initiative. 
Considering the difference in the general 
economic conditions between the West and 
the Far East, I do not believe that our work- 
ers are paid worse than those in the West. I 
found, while travelling through the United 
States, that a few Americans knew that nearly 
all employees engaged in the leading factories 
(except the textile industry) of Japan were 
working on the eight hour day basis, while 
they knew pretty well that their own steel 
workers were working twelve hours in a day 
and seven days a week. 

In spite of the traditional moderation of 
the employers and the employees’ dependence 
on the masters’ goodwill, I am not an optimist 
ahout the future of industrial relationships in 
Japan. My reason for this view is not due to 
the selfish obstinacy of the capitalists, but to 
the irresistable influence of the worldly demo- 
cratic spirit. The problem of how to meet 
this spirit (with the smallest sacrifice on the 
side both of Labor and of Capital) is the big- 
gest question before the Japanese employers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YEAR'S 
PROGRAM FOR LOCALS 


I.—Reasons for and Functions of a Personnel 
Department. 

a) Talk by Manager or Executive of 
large concern. 

b) Talk by a Personnel Manager. 

Il.—Production (Scientific) Management and 
Personnel Management—Their Correla- 
tion. 

a) Talk by an Engineer. 

b) Talk by a Personnel Manager. 

111.—Employer’s Labor Policy During Period 
of Business Depression and Unemploy- 
ment. 

a) Retention or Abolition of Employment 
Department. 

b) Basis of Determining Wage Reduc- 
tions—if any. 

c) Re-organization of employees either in 
trade unions or “company unions.” 

IV.—The Minor Executives and Foremen. 

a) Training in the Handling of Men. 

b) Training in Modern Production Meth- 
ods and Management Problems. 

Talk by a Foreman—by a General 
Manager—by a Personnel Manager. 

V.—Joint Relations of Employer and Em- 
ployee. 

a) Principles and Methods of Shop Com- 

mittee Organizations. 

Talk by a Personnel Manager in plant 
where they have such committees. 
Also Talk by a Product Manager from 
such plant. 

Principles and Methods, Trade Union 
Collective Bargaining Arrangements. 
Talk by prominent Trade Union 
Leader. 

c) Principles and Methods of dealing 
with employees without any collective 
organization. 

Possibilities of Industrial Government 
through District and National Joint 
Councils, along lines of Whitley Coun- 
cils. 

e) Mediation and Arbitration of Disputes. 
(a) By State Law and Julicial Board. 
(b) By Voluntary Agreement of Par- 

ties. 
VI.—Rewards for and Incentives to Produc- 
tion, 

a) Piece Work: vs. Week Work, with 
fixed Standards of Production. 

hb) Bonus and Profit Sharing Plans. 

c) Incentives other than Money Rewards. 
Talks by (1) Production Manager; (2) 
Personnel Manager; (3) Foreman; (4) 
Day Wage Worker. 

VII.—Unemployment Problems (to be fitted 
into year's program at any time if un- 
employment develops on large scale). 

(1) Relief of Destitution — Temporary 
Amelioration. 

(2) Possible more Permanent Solutions 
by (a) Regularizing production and 
employment; (b) Unemployment In- 
surance. 


b 


~ 


d 


~ 


ALONG THE LINES OF STUDY 


The New School Social Research, 465 West 
23rd Street, New York, has announced twelve 
courses for the Spring term, which begins 
February 7 and ends May 20. Among the 
courses is one on “Problems of Industrial 
Relations,”” under the direction of Ordway 
Tead. Among the instructors in the course 
on Business Research are H. S. Person of 
the Taylor Society, and Leonard Outhwaite 
of the Bureau of Industrial Research. 

A course on Industrial Relations has heen 
prepared by D. C. Tremaine of the National 
Industrial Speakers’ Bureau, Cleveland. Five 
lectures are accompanied by blue-print dia- 
grams, analysis and questions ~sheets. The 
subjects are Industrial Relations, Handling 
Men, Selecting and Placing, Industrial Prob- 
lems and Organization and Records. 

The New York School of Social Work, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York, Department of 
Industry, has prepared a two-year course for 
training in industrial investigation, personnel 
and employment work. The teaching staff is 
composed of Ordway Tead, John A. Fitch and 
Erwin H. Schell. 





Miss Anna Bezanson is no longer connected 
with Bryn Mawr College. She is travelling 
at the present time. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
DATA FILES 


The recent publication in Person- 
nel of the filing scheme led to a de- 
mand for the printing of another 
plan. Here it is: 


1.—General Employment Management. 

. General articles, arguments for, etc. 
. Employment Managers’ Associations. 
. Conferences, general reports, etc. 

. Directories and lists of employment 
managers. 

. Service and Employment Managers’ 
Association of San Francisco. 

6. Bibliographies. 
2.—Surveys. 
1. General. 
2. Labor Audit. 
3. Personnel surveys. 
3.—Organization of Employment 
ments. 
1. Organization charts. 
2. Articles on organization, function, 
etc. 
3. Layout of the employment depart- 
ment. 
4. Cost of personnel work. 
4.—Employment Records and Reports. 

. General. 

. Application blanks. 

. Medical department records. 

. Letters to former employers. 

Rating form (scientific interview). 

. Attendance cards (time clock, ex- 

cuses, etc.). 

. Identification cards, passes, badges, 
introduction to employment depart- 
ment. 

8. Service record. 

9. Job records (time on one job, etc.) 

10. Miscellaneous. ° 

11. Help requisition. 

12. Job analysis and specification. 

13. Interdepartment forms (promotion, 
transfer, discharge). 

14. Payroll. 

15. Membership in pension or benefit 
system, education, bonus. 

16. Leaving cards. 

17. Turnover records. 

18. Sets of forms. 

19. Index cards. 

20. Survey forms. 

§.—Turnover. 

CGeneral—articles on. 

Methods of calculating. 

Means of reducing. 

Cost. 

Tabulations. 

6.—Mental and Special Ability Tests. 
7.—Trade Tests. 

8.—Selection and Placement. 

General. 

. Scientific interview. 

. Rating scales. 

. Character analysis. 

. Job classification. 

. Job analysis. 

. Job specification. 

. Personnel work in the Army. 

Employment for handicapped. 

9.—Supervision. 

. General. 

Rules—discipline—manuals. 

. Absenteeism and tardiness. 

. Promotion. 

. Transfer. 

Foremanship. 

10. —Training. 

1. Apprenticeship and general training. 
2. Vestibule schools and upgrading 
plans. 

. Training employment managers. 

. Training foremen and minor execu- 
tives. 

. Training office and clerical workers. 

. Co-operation with state and federal 
agencies. 

. Training salesmen. 

. Corporation schools. 

Universities and training. 
11.—Health. 

. Hygiene and sanitation. 

Hours. 

. Medical service. 

. Lighting. 

. Ventilation. 

. Physical examinations. 
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7. Fatigue—vacations. 
8. Industrial disease. 
12.—Safety. 
. General. 
. Safety organizations. 
. Safety measures and accident preven- 
tion. 
. Safety codes. 
Safety posters and bulletins, 
13.—Welfare Activities. 
. General. 
. Cafeterias, commissaries, lunchrooms, 
restaurants. 
. Education. 
. Americanization. 
. Company stores. 
. Company housing. 
. Housing exhibits. 
Recreation. 
14. —Employees’ Activities. 
General. 
2 Co-operative stores. 
3. Employees’ clubs. 
4. House organs. 
15.—Employers’ Activities. 
Associations. 
2 Policies. 
3. San Francisco 
merce. 
4. Consumers’ League. 
16.—Incentives. 
1. General. 
. Wages and Wage Scales. 
Wage systems. 
Minimum wage and cost of living. 
Profit sharing. 
Thrift and saving. 
Benefits. 
. Pensions. 
Bonus systems. 
. Non-financial. 
11. Increasing production. 
17.—I nongpene. 
General. 
2: Workmen’s compensation. 
3. Health insurance. 
4. Social insurance. 
5. Group insurance. 
6. War Risk insurance. 
18.—Working Relations. 
General relations and leadership. 
Collective bargaining. 
Complaints and grievances. 
Industrial disputes. 
Shop committees. 
Industrial democracy. 
. Suggestion systems. 
Management sharing. 
. Trade boards. 


RELATED MATERIAL. 


R1.—Industrial 
ment. 
1. Efficiency engineering. 
2. Organization charts. 
3. Cost accounting. 
4. Research organizations. 
5 
6 
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Organization and Manage- 


. Business conditions. 
. Advertising. 
General about industries. 
R2.—Community Relations. 
. General. 
. Co-operation with community agen- 
cies. 
. Employment offices. 
. Industrial housing and transportation 
(See 13-6, 7). 
a) Housing laws in general. 
b) Labor camps. 
c) Community housing projects. 
5. ¥. A. 
R3.—Labor Supply. 
1. Source and character of. 
2. Seasonable labor. 
3. Unemployment. 
4. Development of. 
5. Immigration. 
R4.—Organized Labor. 


>w N= 


1. General. 

2. History in San Francisco. 

3. Federal Government and organized 
labor. 

4. Strikes. 

5. Arbitration. 

§ 


. Closed and open shop. 
Co-operative enterprise. 
RS —Laws eo 
Labor legislation in general. 
2. Law of the labor contract. 
3. Legal aid for employees. 
4. Labor legislation in California. 


5. Business regulations. 
6. league for Industrial Rights. 
R6.—Child Labor. 
R7.—Women in Industry. 
R8.—Education. 
. General. 
. Americanization. 
- Vocational education. 
Federal Board. 
. Vocational guidance. 
. Business Administration. 
Part-Time Act. 
R9.—Industrial Relations. 
. General—articles on. 
U. S. Government. 
. Conferences on. 
. Plans and systems. 
. Foreign and __ international 
affairs. 
Radicals. 
R10. Sige Methods and Material. 
Methods. 
2. Charts and their use. 
3. Graphic Representation 


WINNIPEG ADOPTS PENSION 
SCHEME FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 


According to a draft by-law of the city of 
Winnipeg, every permanent employee of the 
city on January 1, 1921, and every person 
entering its service thereafter shall contribute 
a percentage of his wages or salary, according 
to the following schedule: Employees less 
than 27. years, throughout future service, must 
pay 3 per cent. of their salaries; between the 
ages of 27 and 33 years, 3% per cent.; be- 
tween 33 and 38 years, 4 per cent.; between 
38 and 42 years, 4% per cent.; between 42 
and 45 years, 5 per cent.; and present em- 
ployees above the age of 45 years, 5 per cent. 

The by-law does not apply to persons enter- 
ing the service of the city after having passed 
their forty-fifth birthday. All monies re- 
ceived for pensions must be paid to the sink- 
ing fund trustees, who will administer the 
fund. Pensions shall be payable monthly un- 
til death. The annual sum payable is to be 
one-fiftieth of the average maximum salary 
for five consecutive years of service multiplied 
by the number of years of service up to but 
not exceeding 40 years, but no pensioner is to 
receive less than $600 or over $3,00 a year. 

The city may at any time exercise the right 
to discharge or retire an employe if the city 
council so decides, and there shall be no 
liability upon the city for any claim for pen- 
sion or other allowance, except salary or 
wages due and the henefits provided by this 
hy-law for employees leaving the service of 
the city. 

The city may also demand the retirement of 
an employee of 65 years of age, on three 
months’ notice being given. Pensions will be 
granted to any person who has served at least 
15 years and has through sickness or accident 
become unfit for further service; to any person 
who at any time during his employment is 
suffering from an infirmity of body or mind, 
brought about by an injury received while per- 
forming his duties; to any person who has 
served for at least 40 years, who is 60 years 
of age; and to the heirs of those who die in 
the service, such balance as was due the de- 
ceased pensioner from his contributions. 

If a pensioner who has been invalided 
through sickness or accident recovers suffi- 
ciently to resume his former or other employ- 
ment, the pension may he discontinued, and 
if such employee re-enters the service of the 
city, the period of absence on pension shall be 
considered as leave of absence and not as a 
break in the continuity of service. 

Employees who have heen on active service 
(1914 to 1919), who re-enter the city’s service 
within six months from discharge, shall 
given credit for the time of their absence on 
such service. In the event of an employee re- 
tiring before completing 15 years of service, 
because of an infirmity brought about in the 
discharge of his duties, the city must pay into 
the fund the amount of the employee’s con- 
tribution, its own contribution of equal 
amount, and the amount of the pension 
granted. In the case of employees leavin 
the service of the city, amounts contribut 
by such employees will be returned with four 
ner cent. compound interest. In the event of 
death the heirs of the deceased will receive 
the amount contributed. 
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Information 
about 


Labor 


and 


Industrial Relations 


Every week 


As you want it 
When you need it 
At moderate cost 





HROUGH PRACTICAL INVESTIGATION, PRINTED 
REPORTS AND PERSONAL SERVICE, WE OFFER 


Up-to-the-minute information 
Accurate information 
Impartial information 
Truthful information 

Fact and Method information 
Why and how information 


Directly Useful 
To Industrial Establishments 
To Mercantile Concerns 
To Transportation 
To Agriculture 
To Professional Workers 
To Educational Institutions 


The Industrial Information Service, Inc. 


Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN KOREN, President 
W. L. STODDARD, Secretary 


Covers the Field of 
Personnel Administration 


Labor: Organized and Unor- 
ganized 


Employment: Demand for 
Labor, Unemployment 
Education 


Wages, hours, cost of living 
Industrial hygiene, insurance 


and safety 
Foreign Labor Movement 
International Labor Move- 
ment 


Books, reviews, bulletins 


CARROLL W. DOTEN, Vice-President 
CHARLES G. WOOD, Treasurer 





A BANK THAT PAYS 6% 


To encourage thrift and the use of 
the regular banking institutions, the 
Clotheraft Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of the Joseph & Fess Co., 
Cleveland, was organized eight years 
ago. 

emhe entire matter in handled by 
the regular office force, not as in 
some cases, by the service depart- 
ment. The cashier’s office is near 
the general pay roll window, and the 
pass books, which are kept there, 
are sent out to the depositors by way 
of suggestion, each pay day. The 
deposits earn 6% interest, com- 
pounded quarterly. 

In order to carry out one of the 
purposes of the institution, deposits 
for any one person cannot exceed 
$200. When this limit is reached, 
depositors are advised to transfer the 
sum to a regular banking institution 
and continue depositing their sav- 
ings here. 

The cashier receives deposits daily 
from 2 to 3, Saturdays from 9 to 10, 
and on pay-days from 2 to 5. 

A slip which may be used for 
either deposits or withdrawals, is the 
only form outside the pass book, 
which is modeled along the lines of 
those used by regular banks. 

A Loan Association has been 
established to advance money to em- 
ployees for worthy purposes at 6% 
interest, or one-quarter of 1% per 
two weeks’ period. 








Our articles and drawings for employees magazines 
are an inspiration for fine workmanship 


Business Feature Syndicate 
50 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








DIRECTOR OF I. R. A. A. 
TURNS “AD” WRITER 

The advertisement of the Indus- 
trial Information Service was writ- 
ten by a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Industrial Relations 
Association of America. There is a 
story behind it. Charles G. Wood, 
the treasurer of the Service, was in 
the Middle West and was lunching 
with a well-known personnel direc- 
tor. 

“Your ads in Personnel are too 
verbose,’””’ was the comment of the 
director, ‘“‘too much matter and that 
sort of thing. I could write a better 
one myself.” 

“You’re elected,” Mr. Wood shot 


back. ‘Write the copy for the Feb- 
ruary issue.” 

And he did. It’s at the top of the 
page. 


NEW PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The Bureau of Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 17 West 47th Street, New 
York City, of which Prof. Henry C. 
Metcalf is Director, has established 


a placement department for person- 
nel executives. The positions cov- 
ered by the department include Di- 
rectors of Personnel, industrial rela- 
tions executives, medical workers, 
research and training, service super- 
visors, plant publication editors, 
nurses, interviewers and all associ- 
ate and subordinate positions in such 
departments. Dr. Metcalf will be 


ADDITIONAL ELECTIONS 


_BRIDGEPORT—President, S. J. Magill, 
Bilton Machine Co.; Vice-President, H. H. 
nee International Silver Co.; Secretary, 
C. C. Smith, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc.; Treasurer, F. C. Hill, Manufacturers 
Association. 

LANSING, MICH.—President, L.C. Moore, 
Motor Wheel Corporation; Vice-President, G. 
E. Fowler, Duplex Truck Co.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, A. N. Avery, New-Way Motor Co. 

TORONTO—President, E. L. Clarke; Vice- 
President, E. H. Woodworth, Canadian Ko- 
dak Co.; I. J. H. Heath, Toronto Carpet Co.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. Allen, Consumers 
Gas Co. Executive Committee, R. W. Gif- 
ford, Massey-Harris; S. B. Heath, Ontario 
Hydro Comm.; J. G. Clarke, R. Simpson Co.; 
Miss E. E. Young, T. Eaton Co.; Miss R. E. 
Wright, Wm. Neilson Co. 
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